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The Egyptian Year. 


Astronomy is the most ancient of all the sciences. The Chinese, Hindoos, 
Chaldeans, and Greeks are known to have investigated the heavens very 
long before the Christian era. The Chinese have astronomical annals 
claiming to go back 2857 B.C. The Babylonians had a catalogue of 
eclipses observed during 1903 years preceding the conquest of Babylon by 
the Macedonians. The Babylonian astronomers were enabled to draw up 
almanacs for the ensuing year; almanacs in which the eclipses of the sun 
and moon, and the time of the full moon were accurately noted; also the 
position of the planets throughout the year. From tablets in the British 
Museum it is found that their calendars were worked the same way for 2000 
years. From the library of Assurbanipal, tablets were found, astrological 
works, which were compiled by Sargon, whose date is placed as high as 
3800 B. C. In all their works the same calendar was in use. We find in 
them the same year of twelve lunar months,* reinforced at intervals by a 
thirteenth intercalated month. 

Assyriologists now claim that the Akkadian year was counted as a sidereal 
year, and that the Akkadian calendar was first thought out and originated 
at a date not later than 6000 B. C. The eminent astronomer Baillyt 
claimed that the science of Astronomy cannot be less than 7000 years old. 

From the most remote period, anterior to all history, the ancient Egypt- 
ians were astronomical observers. The delightful mildness of the Egyptian 
climate; the beauty, brightness, and loveliness of its skies; its position, 
which commanded a wide range of observation, all offered facilities and 
created motives and inducements for the cultivation of astronomical science. 

° Nisannu, Airu, ‘Simannu, Duzu, Abu, Ulu, Tischritu, Arah-samna, Kislimu, Tebitu, 
Sabatu, Adaru. 
+ Histoire de l’Astronomie Ancienne, p. 17-18. 
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They enjoyed, equally with the Babylonians, the advantage of a wide horizon 
at Heliopolis and at Thebes, and a sky free from clouds and fogs for making 
constant observations. 

We know that their attention was given to eclipses of the sun and moon; 
to occultations of the planets; to the motions of the planets and the deter- 
mination of their periodic and synodic times; to the construction of tables 
of the fixed stars, and the mapping them out into constellations; and to the 
setting of the exact length of the solar year. The fact that the pyramids are 
placed with the center of their sides exactly facing the cardinal points shows 
that at the very early age when these structures were erected, they had the 
means of tracing an accurate meridian line. In the time of Ramses VI. at 
Biban-el-Molik, there is a table of the hours, with the times of the risings of 
the stars, which formed the hours of the sun’s course in the 36 or 37 weeks 
of the Egyptian year, and it will be for all time the most valuable contribu- 
tion to astronomical science in the 12th century before the Christian era. 
According to Biot the drawing up of these tables of stars would fall in the 
reign of Ramses VI., in the year 1240 B. C. The Egyptians had distin- 
guished the planets, or Akhimu-urdu, from the Akhimu-seki, or fixed stars. 
The names of the planets were : 

Jupiter—Har-tep-sheta. 
Saturn—Har-ker-her. 
Mars—Harmakhis or Hardesher. 
Mercury—Sebek. 

Venus—Duau or Bennu. 

They were acquainted with the obliquity of the ecliptic to the equator, 
and were able to determine accurately the latitude of a place. It has been 
conjectured that Pythagoras derived from Egypt his acquaintance with the 
fact that the sun is the true center of the planetary system, and the earth a 
special body revolving around it. The Egyptians must have observed the 
solar and lunar periods from the earliest times. The sun gave them days, 
the moon gave them months, the sun again (with the Nile) gave them years 
divided into three seasons. The sun returns to the same apparent place 
among the fixed stars in about 365 days. The moon completes twelve 
revolutions round the earth in about 354 days. 360 is the mean time between 
the two numbers. The two extremes, therefore, must both have been 
ascertained before striking this average. 

The ancient Egyptians had: 1. The vague or civil year, which con- 
sisted of 360 days. It was divided into twelve months of thirty days each, 
but at a very early period they learned to intercalate five additional days. 
The Egyptians called these the ‘‘five days added to the year.” The first 
was called the * birth of Osiris,” the second the ‘‘ birth of Horus,” the third 
the ‘‘ birth of Set,” the fourth the “ birth of Isis,” and the fifth the ‘birth of 
Nephthys.” The five Aru, or ‘‘ additional” days, are first mentioned on the 
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monuments of the XIIth Dynasty, though their introduction into the calen- 
dar probably took place at an earlier period. 

When they endeavored to reduce days, months and years into our scheme 
for the exact notation of time, they found sundry difficulties to contend with ; 
for the days would not precisely fit into the months, nor the months into the 
years. The Europeans had solved the difficulties by devising ménths of 
unequal length, by dropping a day in Leap year, etc.; but the Egyptians, 
by adding five days approached the exact solar year within less than a 
quarter of a day. All ordinary reckoning was by this year; the festivals 
followed it, and the year was divided into three seasons (‘‘ winter,” ‘‘sum- 
mer,” and ‘‘the Nile,” 7, ¢ the inundation of the Nile) of four months each, 
which made each month contain thirty days, and introduced the five inter- 
calary days at the end of the twelfth month. The natural result was that 
the ordinary reckonings circled around the entire course of seasons; the 
festivals, which were properly summer ones, becoming in time spring 
festivals, winter ones, and as time passed on, autumn ones, till, at length 
they returned to their appointed season, only to go through the same round 
of changes once more. A passage in the inscriptions of Suit takes back the 
history of the five supplementary days as far as the Heracleopolite dynasties 
(IX-X), and their connection with the Osirian myth, as birthdays of the 
deities, implies a very ancient origin of them. It may be mentioned here 
that the Greeks, who generally retained the lunar year of 354 days, added 
three months in the course of every eight years, giving an additional month 
to the 3d, 5th and 8th year of each cycle. The Romans also added addi- 
tional days, but their system of intercalation was continually changed, not 
for the better, till Julius Caesar caused the adoption of the solar year. The 
Persians, until the downfall of the Sassanian dynasty, had a year of 365 days. 
It consisted of twelve months, of thirty days each, together with five sup- 
plementary days. 

The intercalation of five days was not sufficient to bring the Egyptian 
calendar into harmony with the heavens. Therefore they had: 2. The 
Sothic year of 365% days. It was called by the Egyptians Sothiac, because 
they fixed its commencement at a date when Sirius, or the Dog Star, which 
they called Sothis, rose heliacally, 7. e. when it first became visible after a 
period of obscuration in the rays of the sun, on the first day of the month 
Thoth, which was the beginning of their year. This more exact year was 
evidently known to the ancient Egyptians from a remote period, and 
frequent attempts appear to have been made to introduce it into the general 
calendar, without much success however, for it is very doubtful if a fixed 
year actually came into common use before the final reformation of the 
calendar by Augustus. 3. The solar year, which was practically the same 
as the civic year, and which was a quarter of a day shorter than the Sothic 
year. It is evident therefore that there would be an error in defect of a 
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quarter of a day in every year, of a day in every four years, a month in 120 
years, and a year of 365 days in 1460 years. This was the foundation of the 
‘¢ Sothiac Period or Cycle.” We know that the Dog Star rose heliacally in 
Egypt on the first of Thoth in the years 2782, 1322 B. C. and 138 A. D. 
We know that the Sothic period was both known and used prior to the 
XIXth Dynasty (1460 B. C.), and in all probability they were well ac- 
quainted with the year of 365 / days in 2782 B. C., and how long before that 
time we know not. 

Dr. Brugsch thinks that as early as B. C. 2500 four different forms of the 
year were already in use, and that the ‘‘ little year” corresponded with the 
lunar year, and the ‘‘great year” with the lunar year having intercalated days. 
Among the inscriptions in the tomb of Chnemhotep, at Beni Hassan, there 
is mentioned a ‘*long year and a short year,” and this occurs nowhere else. 
It is very probable that the years were those of 360 and 365 days respectively, 
aud not impossible that the Early Middle Kingdom was the short period of 
transition when both were recognized. 

The astronomical knowledge of the Egyptians was, no doubt, to a 
great degree founded on empiricism, not on that of mathematical science. 
It was rather a collection of the observations which they had made on the 
periodically occuring phenomena of earth and sky in Egypt. And yet the 
builders of the Great Pyramid must have been thoroughly acquainted, not 
only with astronomy, but with mathematics. As Proctor says, the builders 
supposed the heavens to be spherical, and the earth itself a sphere. They 
were able, by observations of the circumpolar star to ascertain the latitude 
of a place with a remarkable degree of exactness, considering the fact that 
they were unacquainted with the influences of refraction on the heavenly 
bodies. They were able, by observation of circumpolar stars and the boring 
of an immense tunnel 350 feet long, through the solid rock on which the 
pyramid is built, to orient, 7. ¢. make the four sides of the pyramid face the 
four cardinal points, north, south, east and west, with an accuracy such as 
no modern could surpass without the use of a telescope. They also could 
measure a degree of latitude with an amount of accuracy far surpassing any 
other ancient endeavors, and which, considering the instruments at their 
command, is truly most remarkable. 

The discovery of the zodiac was very ancient in Egypt, and the Egyptians 
seem to have known that the eclipse of the moon was caused by the shadow 
of the earth. They sgem also to have suspected that the comets were stars 
that had periodical returns. 

The divisions of time of the Egyptians were: amt, ‘‘ one-sixtieth of a 
second;” at, **second;” az, **minute;” wanut, “hour;” Aru, ‘ day;” 
abet, **month;” renpit, ‘ year;” sed, ‘* period of thirty years;” Aen, 
‘* period ;" Aeh, ** millions of years ;” heh, and fetta, ‘* immeasurable time” 
or ‘‘eternity.”. The Egyptian week consisted of ten days.—C. H. S. D. 
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Where Was the Land of Goshen? 


Egyptologists have long been agreed in. regard to the location of the land 
of Goshen. The Scripture has furnished us with many points of identifica- 
tion. The facts in regard to the site of Goshen have been collected with 
admirable industry by Dr. Brugsch, who has devoted himself with indomit- 
able patience to searching them out of the Ancient Egyptian records of 
geography. And now M. Naville, in an article in the recently issued vol. 
ume of Transactions of the Victoria Institute, says: ‘‘The excavations 
which I made in 1885 at Saft el Henneh, six miles east of Zagazig, have 
enabled me to determine the exact site of the land of Goshen, at least of the 
territory which was originally assigned as residence to the family of Jacob ; 
for we must admit that when the people increased in number, they extended 
beyond the limits of the land which had been allotted to them at the begin- 
ning. They spread in the south towards Heliopolis, in the north towards 
Tanis, and in the east in the direction of the Red Sea.” 

Egyptologists are agreed that Goshen lay on the north-east of the Delta, 
towards the Isthmus of Suez, and was isolated from the native Egyptians in 
the Valley of the Nile, who held in abhorrence all shepherds. It is gener- 
ally agreed that Goshen included the Wady Tumilat. This is a narrow fer- 
tile strip lying some thirty-five miles north of the latitude of Cairo, and 
extending from the Nile delta to the eastern edge of Egypt. 

So that the land of Goshen was an irregular quadrilateral, bounded on the 
east by Palestine and the Red sea, on the south from Suez to Cairo, on the 
west by the Sebennytic arm of the Nile, and on the North by the Mediterra- 
nean. Goshen was famous for its fertility; and, being especially fitted for 
tillage, the Israelites there were providentially led to change from a pastoral 
to an agricultural people. 

Now comes Mr. Cope Whitehouse, in an article in the November Zxfos- 
itor, with the theory that Goshen, apart from the small district about Belbis, 
lay to the south of Heliopolis, on the west of the Nile, extending to Assiout, 
and including the Fayoum. Mr. Whitehouse maintains that this theory 
“agrees with more factors in the problem than any other, while fixing the 
attention upon a region which is of such intense archeological interest, so 
striking in its unique topography, so rich in monuments from pyramids and 
temples to the Arabic papyri, and with such promise for the future of the 
country as to enlist sympathy for any honest effort to establish further claims 
and link it with the vivid picture presented in the Hebrew records.” 

Mr. Whitehouse has had some very peculiar theories in regard to the 
Fayoum. He believes that in prehistoric times, before artificial works of 
control were made, the Nile flowed into and submerged the whole Fayoum, 
which was filled at high Nile, and that when the flood subsided, the return 
flow, that took place from the Fayoum to the Nile, prolonged the period of 
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inundation by at least two months. He also believes that the river flowed 
in a single channel along the eastern desert. Commenting upon Mr. White- 
house’s theory, Major Brown in his ‘‘The Fayoum and Lake Morris,” says: 
‘*For ten years Mr. Whitehouse has been brooding, as the faithfulest of 
mothers, over his theory, looking for a practical project to be hatched there- 
from, but, as time passes he begins to show signs of impatience, and fears 
lest his egg be addled.” 

Arabic traditions connect the name of Joseph with the two great engi- 
neering feats still existing, the Bahr Jusuf, and the conversion of the im- 
mense depression of the Fayoum into a fertile province. Mr. Whitehouse 
thinks that the Bahr Jusuf, or Canal of Joseph, must have been under scien- 
tific control before the time of Moses. It was ascribed to Joseph, son of 
Jacob, by Masundi, from a tradition then venerable in its antiquity, widely 
current, and surviving to this day in the University of Cairo, and among the 
peasants on the banks of the life-giving stream. Says Mr. Whitehouse: “It 
was natural to suppose that Joseph settled his brethren along the line of 
this canal and in the Fayoum. From the collection of papyri purchased by 
the Archduke Rainer, as well as those deciphered with so much skill and 
patience by Prof. Mahaffy, it is now generally admitted that something sim- 
ilar took place in the second reclamation of the Fayoum from that lake, 
which, as I had shown in 1882, filled almost the entire basin when Herodo- 
tus saw it in the fifth century B. C.” 

But Mr. Whitehouse’s most conclusive evidence is the fact that the Nome 
was not called Arsenoite after the Queen of Ptolemy II., but that she ac- 
quired the title with the estate. In that event the derivation of Goshen, or 
Gessen, from Ha-Sen, brings the world into close philological connection 
with Arsinoe, and with Arsenath, the Heliopolitan wife of the Prince of the 
Fayoum, Joseph el-Aziz. 

Says Mr. Whitehouse, ‘*How can it be seriously contended, as Michzlis 
insists, supported by Brugsch, that the Beni-Israel were invited into Egypt 
to colonize the wilderness to the east of Suez? Is it not at least unreason- 
able to suppose that those warrior-princes, the Hyksos, whose statues in 
black basalt, as Andro-sphinxes, watched the eastern frontier, would have 
delegated this duty to a handful of Syrian shepherds? Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes? Jacob brought with him but an indifferent reputation for cour- 
age and loyalty. Would this valley, this postern gate, if not the chief land 
entrance, have been left by an Osorkon or Ramses without a powerful gar- 
rison of trustworthy troops? What attraction would it offer to the sons of 
Jacob, pasturing their flocks and bringing up their daughters in the imme- 
diate presence of these soldiers? Even if the fertile lands extended to the 
Bitter Lakes before the Rameside dynasty, there was no room for a consid- 
erable population. If the exodus ever took place, or if the Jews under 
David, or even in the time of Jeremiah or the LXX., thought that they had 
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once dwelt in a part of Egypt, the Goshen of their historical romance must 
have been large enough to support half a million of souls, with their friends, 
‘the mixed multitude,’ in that luxury whose loss they openly lamented. 
What force would Pharaoh have been able to use to prevent their emigrat- 
ing whenever so minded? In the Fayoum they were confined by the desert 
and river.” 

Mr. Whitehouse thinks that the evidence adduced by M. Naville will not 
stand critical examination. His arguments from Pithom, and the inscript- 
ion of Ptolemy Philadelphus are challenged, says Mr. Whitehouse, by the 
opinion of the Jews of the twelfth century, as recorded by R. Benjamin. 

The theory of Mr. Whitehouse is interesting, but we fear that it will 
never meet the approval of Egyptologists. 


The Moabite Stone. 


This famous stone was discovered in 1869, by Dr. Klein, a German 
missionary, while traveling in what was once the land of Moab. He found 
it on the site of ancient Dibon, now Dhiban. The stone was of black basalt, 
3 feet 10 inches high, 2 feet in breadth, and 14% inches in thickness, with 
an inscription on one side of thirty-four lines in the letters of the Phoenician 
alphabet. Dr. Klein unfortunately did not realize the importance of the 
discovery he had made; he contented himself with copying a few words, and 
endeavoring to secure the copy for the Berlin Museum. Things always 
move slowly in the East, and it was not until a year later that the negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the stone were completed between the Prussian 
Government on one side and the Arabs and Turkish pashas on the other. 
At length, however, all was arranged, and it was agreed that the stone should 
be handed over to the Germans for a sum equivalent to $400. At this 
moment M. Clermont-Ganneau, a member of the French Consulate at 
Jerusalem, with lamentable indiscretion, sent men to take squeezes of the 
inscription, and offered no less than $1,875 for the stone itself. At once the 
cupidity of both Arabs and pashas was aroused. The Governor of Nablus 
demanded the treasure for himself, while the Arabs, fearing that it ‘might be 
taken from them, put a fire under it, poured cold water over it, broke it in 
pieces, and distributed the fragments as charms among the different families 
of the tribe. Thanks to M. Clermont-Ganneau, most of these fragments 
have now been recovered, and the stone, once more put together,’may be 
seen in the Museum of the Louvre at Paris. 

No other monument of antiquity has been the subject of such a literature, 
and the translations are very numerous. Its genuineness has been attacked, 
but quite unsuccessfully, and it remains to us an authentic monument of the 
days of the Kings, nearly nine hundred years before the Christian era. 

When the inscription came to be read, it turned out to be a record of 
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Mesha, king of Moab, of whom we are told in 2 Kings iii. that after Ahab’s 
death he ‘‘ rebelled against the king of Israel,” and was vainly besieged in 
his capital, Kirharaseth, by the combined armies of Israel, Judah and Edom. 

Before the alphabet was communicated to Greece by the Pheenician 
traders, it had already been adopted by their Semitic kinsmen in western 
Asia. The gap between the time when the Pheenicians first borrowed their 
new alphabet and the time to which the earliest texts written in it belonged, 
was very great indeed; but this discovery helped to fill it up, and no doubt 
excavations in Palestine and the country east of the Jordan would bring to 
light inscriptions compiled in it much older than the oldest which we at 
present know. 

The lost line or two, describing thé war against the Edomites is unfortun- 
ately lost beyond recovery. The rest of the text, however, is pretty perfect, 
and is full of interest to Biblical students. The whole inscription reads like 
a chapter out of the Old Testament. Not only are the phrases the same but 
the words and grammatical forms are, with one or two exceptions, all found 
in Scriptural Hebrew. The story told by the Stone and the account of the 
war against Moab given in the Bible supplement one another. 

The translation of the inscription begins as follows: ‘‘I, Mesha, am the 
son of Chemosh-Gad, king of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over 
Moab thirty years, and I reigned after my father. And I erected this stone 
to Chemosh at Kirkha, a (stone of) salvation, for he saved me from all 
despoilers, and made me see my desire upon all my enemies, even upon 
Omei, king of Israel. Now they afflicted Moab many days, for Chemosh 
was angry with his land. His son succeeded him; and he also said, I will 
afflict Moab. In my days (Chemosh) said, (Let us go) and I will see my 
desire on him and his house, and I will destroy Israel with an everlasting 
destruction.” 

The translation of the whole inscription is given in the Records of the 
Past, Vol. Il, p. 194, of the New Series. The inscription goes on to say 
how the Moabites not only recaptured the towns they had lost, but added 
others to them which they took from Israel. Mesha captured the priests of 
the god ‘and goddess Dods at Jahuch, and hewed them in pieces before 
Chemosh. 

We have in this relic of the past a striking confirmation of the words of 
the sacred historian (2 Kings iii, 4), all the more striking and necessary as 
Mesha is never again mentioned in the sacred narrative : ‘* And Mesha, king 
of Moab, was a sheepmaster, and rendered unto the king of Israel an 
hundred thousand lambs and an hundred thousand rams, with the wool. 
But it came to pass, when Ahab was dead, that the king of Moab rebelled 
against the king of Israel.” 
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The Papyrus Prisse. 


The most perfect specimen of Kieratic writing of the early period is the 
celebrated papyrus which was procured at Thebes by M. Prisse d’Avennes, 
and given by him to the Bibliothéque Nationale, at Paris. This MS. is 
usually called from the name of the donor, the ‘‘ Papyrus Prisse.”” It was 
published in fac-simile by M. Prisse in 1847, and consists of eighteen pages 
of a magnificent Hieratic writing, unequaled for size and beauty, the 
characters being unusually large, full and firm. The first two pages are 
only a fragment, beginning in the middle of a sentence, and are separated 
from the remainder by a space where the writing has been effaced. The last 
sixteen pages form another and complete work. A statement at the end of 
the papyrus shows that it is only a copy of the original work, which purports 
to have been composed by Prince Ptah-Hotep, who lived during the reign 
of Assa, a king of the fifth dynasty (B. C. 4600). The date of the copy 
cannot positively be determined, but as the MS. was found in a tomb of the 
eleventh dynasty, the copy must be anterior to the Hyksos invasion, and 
therefore older, by many centuries than the time of Moses—older probably 
than the date usually assigned to Abraham—while the work itself, if it was 
really composed, as it purports to be, about the time of the fifth dynasty, 
must be regarded as the most ancient of all existing books. 

By the curious irony of chance this primeval treatise—this stray waif 
which has thus floated down to us from the days of the very childhood of the 
world—has for its subject the moralizing of an aged sage, who deplores the 
deterioration of his age, and laments the good old times which had passed 
away. He describes pathetically the infirmities of old age, he gives precepts 
for younger men founded on his experience; and declares that study of 
the words of ancient wisdom, which should be the food alike of children and 
of grown men, is the one thing from which solid satisfaction can be derived. 
Humility and obedience, these are the foundation of all virtue. Sons should 
be obedient; God loves the obedient, and hates the disobedient. He goes 
on thus to commend humility: ‘If thou art become great, if after being in 
poverty thou hast amassed riches, and art become the first of thy city; if 
thou art known for thy wealth, and art become a great lord, let not thy 
heart become proud, for it is God who is the author of them for thee.” 





The committee of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, of which Mr. George 
A. Macmillan is honorary secretary, has issued an appeal for the sum of 
£750, in order to enable them to undertake systematic excavations on the 
site of Lystra, one of the Roman colonies founded by Augustus, which con- 
tained the temple of Jupiter ‘+ before the walls,” where worship was offered 
to Paul and Barnabas. Other archeological work is also in contemplation, 
provided that sufficient money is forthcoming. 
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A Pre-Davidic Psalm. 


BY REV. J. HUNT COOKE. 


In the Berlin Museum there is a remarkable Egyptian papyrus which 
carries the name of Rameses IX., and thus dates from the twentieth dynasty, 
about the eleventh century B. C. It is in a fairly good condition, not per- 
fect, but containing much that is legible. The writing is in the Hieratic 
character. The date of its composition may fairly be considered as not very 
far distant from the age of David. Its contents cannot but be of value in 
tracing the history of -religious thought, for it is a psalm to the Divine 
Being. Egyptologists consider it Pantheistic. Like most of the literature 
of Ancient Egypt, a large portion is uninteresting and without light. 
This is probably due to our imperfect knowledge of the language, and also 
of the religious symbolism of the age. Here and there a fine expression is 
evident enough. These gleams of noble thought give promise that, by per- 
severing research, much more may be recovered, and we may be able to 
understand the spiritual aspirations and beliefs of educated men in days 
even prior to the records of the Old Testament. Compared with these 
writings, the Indian Vedas are modern productions. How far what may be 
discovered will accord with the evolution theory, at present so popular, re- 
mains to be seen; or how far it may justify the belief in a primeval commu- 
nication to man which devolved instead of evolved in the days prior to the 
publication of the Mosaic law, time only can show. What has been ascer- 
tained is sufficiently interesting, and we may well wait further light, which 
is rapidly advancing. From this psalm, which consists of about one hun- 
dred verses, I extract some verses, the meaning of which is evident. The 
first three lines are lost; we begin at line four: 


“Watching—resting. Thou watchest whilst resting. 
Thou hast watched the generation of Thyself. 
Uncreated, creating all things on earth 
According to the designs of Thy heart. 

Creator of His own changes, 

Giving birth to all that is; 

The Generator who created being. 

Hail to Thee, great God! 

Hiding Thy form, revealing Thy soul!” 


I venture to think that it is somewhat difficult to discern Pantheism here. 
The conception is rather that of some supreme personal Being who has 
created all things—the Author of existence even of His own, and who 
never slumbers or sleeps, but is continually watching His works. Assuredly, 
the idea of God given in this passage is pure and sublime. It is that of the 
first verse of Holy Scripture. The psalm proceeds: 


“Thou watchest whilst resting, 
Father of the fathers of all gods. 
The solar disc in heaven is His eye, 
Enlightening the world by His rays.” 
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Again we recognize’ lofty conceptions of God, and an interesting resem- 
blance to the opening of the Book of Genesis, which begins with reference 
to light—‘‘The first-born of all creation.” This thought is in accord 
with modern science. The doctrine of evolution traces to light the com- 
mencement of life, and even of earlier processess of change. But modern 
evolution scarcely equals ancient Egyptian in the grander conception of 
tracing all change to a great Changer. The resemblance to Genesis further 
appears in the next verse which, however, is slightly damaged : 

** Adoration to the firmament, 
The commencement of all that there is behind the earth 
Generator of men, 
Maker of their life, 
Great firmament producing nourishment, 
Fertilizing the fields, 
Water the great fertilizer, 
Foundation of earth, mountains and plains, 
Fertilizing by the streams that come from the skies, 
Former of winds, 
By his breath going forth.” 

Here is the close of the first strophe. It is surely noteworthy that, singing 
to the glory of the great Creator, the poet should adore Him for first light, 
then the firmament, then water, and then wind, recalling the order of the 
first chapter of the Book of Genesis, and strikingly correspondent to the 
glorious 104th Psalm: 

“ Bless the Lord, O my soul! O Lord my God, thou art very great: Thou art clothed with 
honor and majesty. Who coverest Thyself with /igh¢ as with a garment; who stretchest out ¢he 
heavens as a curtain; who layeth the beams of His chambers in the waters; who maketh the 
clouds His chariot; who walketh upon the wings of the wind.” 

A little further on is found a glowing expression of praise: 

‘* Homage to Thee from those of Thy cycle of existence— 
Thou didst make them after Thou becamest divine. 
The members were built up— 
His members by Himself. 
Uncreated was the heaven, 
Uncreated was the earth; 
There was no flowing stream. 
Thou didst 6rganise the world, 
Thou didst gather Thy limbs, 
Thou hast reckoned Thy members, 
Thou didst find for each its place. 
God, the Framer of the worlds, 
Thou art without father— 
Begotten by Thyself; 
Without mother— 
Born by Thy renewal ; 
The substance whence came forth Thy substance,” 
This translation is necessarily somewhat free. Some of the statements 
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show a subtlety of thought which will not be surprising to those who have 
studied what remains of the ancient literature of Egypt. The Supreme 
Being is here adored as having created divinity, and then made Himself into 
a God. This teaches us that the gods of the Egyptian Pantheon were but 
superhuman beings, perhaps the personifications of the powers of Nature, 
to be worshipped, indeed, in the temples, but not the great Author and 
Sustainer of all. For Him there is no shrine or ritual. Here is the secret 
of the sin of idolatry in all ages: 

“The invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even the eternal power and Godhead, so that they are without 
excuse. Because that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. _Profess- 
ing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of an incorruptible God 
unto an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and four-footed beasts and creeping 
things.” 

So far as the temple worship and religious remains of those days of old 
are understood, they form a wonderful comment on this passage—the 
former as well as the latter part. When the ‘* veil of Isis” shall be uplifted, 
and the mystery of the Egyptian religion shall be understood, the truth of 
the Apostolic teaching will be illustrated to an extent of which we have now 
no conception. For this ancient psalm reveals to us that these men had a 
knowledge of God. Hence we learn what is the sin of idolatry. It is the 
giving the glory that belongs to God to another, and His praise to the works 
of men; and whether, as in ancient Egypt, the worship be of Ptah or Osiris 
or Horus; or, as in Romanism, of the Virgin Mary or Vatican-made saints; 
or, as with some of our age, the glory is given to abstractions, as evolution 
or survival of the fittest ; or, as even found in Baptist circles, it be the undue 
reverence of some supposed superhuman beings, the essence is the same. 
God has declared that the worship of any other than Himself is displeasing 
to Him, and history reveals that it degenerates the worshippers. 

Magnificent, indeed, must have been the ritual of the worship of Egypt in 
the days when its temples were standing in their unsurpassed splendour. 
Some of the teaching must have been pure and lofty, as this psalm tells us: 

“ He is the King of eternal ages. 

Thou openest the way, Thou traversest the paths of eternity.” 
There are inscriptions which tell of a grandeur of rites and ceremonies in 
some of the temple functions which probably have never been surpassed, if 
equalled, in later times. There are ethical writings extant which show 
considerable wisdom and just views of life. Where is‘ Egypt now? How 
does this agree with the modern doctrine of evolution in religion? 


—From the Baptist Magazine, London. 
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Where Did Pelasgic Civilization Originate P 


Comparative Archeology proves more and more, from one end of the 
ancient world to the other, that the same material civilization, called Pelasgic 
in Greece, but nameless elsewhere, prevailed at a very distant epoch at the 
beginning of the age of metals. The more I study the movements of this 
civilization, which is so unhesitatingly credited with an Oriental origin, the 
more I am persuaded that it has nothing in common with either Babylonia 
or Egypt; that the analogies which lead us to claim that the one has 
borrowed from the other are all superficial. If we merely compare Gaul in 
the West with Greece, we see on each hand great constructions of enormous 
blocks of stone, quite independent of all Oriental model, triangular daggers 
made of copper, with rivets, of a form which is neither Egyptian nor 
Assyrian, vases ornamented with incisions filled with a white substance. 
The decoration of certain vases discovered at Mycene is singularly like the 
half-circles engraved on the granite of the covered alley of Gavr’inis, or on 
a vase of the same epoch recently taken from a dolmen near Quiberon. 
Other considerations, drawn, some from written traditions, others from 
survivals of folk-lore, show resemblances not less striking in the domain of 
primitive religions. We thus have ground for believing that many centuries 
anterior to the great unity realized by Roman conquest, there existed another 
unity, the cause of which will always remain unknown. Must we, as 
indolence has too easily caused us to do, explain the matter by instinctive 
aptitudes of the human mind, of which the first manifestations are uniform, 
although independent of each other? Must we explain the matter by 
mysterious events such as have caused the diffusion of domestic animals and 
cereals, or, in another order of facts, the diffusion of the Aryan languages ? 
Are we not obliged to admit that the current of Pelasgic civilization, in place 
of moving from the East to the West, as is generally believed, began, on the 
contrary, in some part of the west of Europe, and thence reached Italy, the 
Balkan peninsular and Asia Minor, not coming in contact with the Egypto- 
Babylonian current, until towards the sixteenth century before our era ? 
This is the solution to which I incline, without daring to affirm anything 
positively. For these questions are of a kind which we cannot flatter 
ourselves even the future will be able to solve, and which it requires not a little 
boldness to put without resolving.—Salomon Reinach, Revue Archéologique. 


A Museum has been opened at Alexandria, and by an arrangement with 
M. de Morgan, the museum is not only to contain a collection of antiquities 
found in Alexandria and its immediate neighborhood, but will also represent 
the Greek and Roman periods of Egyptian history, and thus supplement the 
Museum of Gizeh. It is hoped that the Archeological Society of Alexandria 
will succeed in finding the remains of the famous Museum, which was the 
chief glory of the Alexandria of the past and the site of the tomb of Alexander. 
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Egyptian Wills. 


No portion of the Egyptian papyri, discovered by Prof. Petrie in 1890, 
has excited more interest than the series of wills which were deciphered and 
published by Prof. Mahaffy in his first volume on the subject. Every one 
of these wills runs in the following form: After a full and explicit recital of 
the date and place, A. B., son of X., of such a country and rank, of such an 
appearance (tall, short, bald, scarred, etc.), being of sound mind and good 
understanding, made the following testament: ‘‘ May it be my good fortune 
to live on and manage mine own affairs; but should any accident of human 
life befall me, I bequeath, etc., and nothing to anybody else. And I choose 
as my executors the king and queen, and their heirs (or some private 
person).” Then follow immediately the names and descriptions of the 
witnesses. There is not an unnecessary word, not even a religious reflection, 
not an imprecation against those who may annul the testator’s wishes. The 
many bureaus and clerks who already made legal business so cumbrous 
seem not yet to have invaded this department; and with all their red tape 
we seem still far from the condition of modern men, who are always told 
that nothing is so unsafe as for a man to make his own will. 

The following will is published in fac-simile in the recent volume of the 
British Museum. A few words are missing from the commencement. 

death being (the sure end?) to all, and failing in the condition of 
my body, lest I may suddenly and unexpectedly leave this life, since the 
future is uncertain, for which reasons I have determined on this written and 
irrevocable last will, secured according to the law, openly produced and 
published. In the which I declare that of mine own accord and persuasion, 
apart from all wile, intimidation, violence, deceit, from all constraint or 
legal exception, or distraint or other device, without any doubt or ill-will, 
but of mine own choice and spontaneous intention and voluntary desire, in 
my sound mind, firm faith, complete mastery and full liberty of action,—I 
bequeath to you, persuaded in full conviction, living, of sound mind and 
good understanding, being strong of intellect, and able to reason with full 
accuracy, walking upon the earth, and appearing at the market-place, where 
was dictated this last testament in the Egyptian tongue, but ordered it to be 
written out in Greek, worded according to the just and pious laws. May it 
be my lot to live and have good health, and enjoy all my moderate means! 
But if, what I deprecate, I may suffer something human and end this life, I 
desire and direct that, after my departure, you, the aforenamed Victor, my 
most devoted elder and disciple, shall enter upon the heritage of all that is 
left of my modest property, and shall be my heir in things movable, immov- 
able and self-moving, of every kind and species, quantity or quality, in gold, 
silver, vestments, bronze, clothes, books, lands, both arable and with 
buildings.” 
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Tombs of Alexander and Cleopatra. 


A communication came to me yesterday from a distinguished archeolo- 
gist in Cairo—writes General Darling, the Utica secretary of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund—in which it is stated that the supposed discovery of the 
tombs of Alexander the Great, and of Cleopatra, as given to the public by a 
Greek named Joanides, is false in every particular. The writer, accom- 
panied by Mr. Batti, of the Museum at Alexandria, visited the place at 
Alexandria, and found a few poor but intact tombs of the Ptolemaic period 
which contained jars that had upon them Greek inscriptions. History tells 
us that the body of Alexander was brought to Alexandria and deposited in 
the tombs of the kings, and the one which formed a portion of the palace 
Soma. Strabo makes mention of the removal of the original gold coffin in 
which his body was buried, and the substitution of another of glass. Leo 
Africanus refers to a small edifice, built like a chapel, in which the body of 
this great king was'preserved. The position of this building, which Arab 
tradition reported was the tomb of Alexander, Stoddard says does not agree 
with that of the Soma, and the authority of Arab tradition cannot always be 
relied upon. It is reasonable to infer that the body of so great a king, if 
placed in a case of gold or glass, must have been encased in an outer sar- 
cophagus of stone, for at that time the arts of sculpture, and of cutting hard 
stones, were as much practiced as at any previous period, and violations of 
tombs were uncommon. The tombs of Alexander and Cleopatra are there- 


fore among the hidden relics of Egypt, and it is the work of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund yet to make the discovery. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund. 


It has long been understood that the inscriptions which are discovered 
reveal their age by the nature of the characters composing them, and one of 
the aims of the critical study of these remains is to acquire some tests to be 
applied at once to an inscription, so that its age can be confidently asserted 
and the proper classification can be made. A somewhat new use of such 
study is found in making such inscriptions a test of the age of Bible docu- 
ments, thereby determining the period when they were written. A recent 
case of this sort bids fair to have a long history, but some particulars of it 
may be of interest to the readers of Brsia. 

In 1890 Dr. Thomas Chaplin, the editor of the Quarterly Statements, and 
an accomplished Palestine scholar in a scientific way, bought of a boy at old 
Samaria a little spindle-shaped weight having a slight flatness on either side 
and on these flat portions a few letters. After his return to England he 
submitted it to Dr. A. H. Sayce, Prof. Newbauer and others, and the result 
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was that the inscription of the two sides was read as one, meaning ‘‘ a quarter 
of a quarter of a netseg,” the netseg being five shekels. 

So it stood till the autumn of 1893, when the Rostock Professor, E. 
KGnig, in bringing out an edition of the Song of Solomon, commented 
unfavorably upon this reading on chronological grounds If Dr. Chaplin’s 
weight, he argued, dates from the eighth century B. C., as Samaria did, 
then the Song of Solomon, which has one of the words on that weight, 
must be as old; but the question as to this can be settled by examining the 
cast of the weight advertised by the Fund. The cast was sent for and 
closely examined. It did not show this important little word ‘ shel,” 
meaning ‘‘ of,” as clearly as it ought. The reading was doubted, and Prof. 
Konig declared the older date of the Song not proven. 

This was done in the introduction to that work. The rest of the case is 
to be seen in the Academy, London, October and November, 1893. Under 
date of October 20th Prof. Sayce wrote that ‘‘ just as he was leaving London 
for the East he had the good fortune to receive a lesson in the methods of 
the ‘higher criticism,’ which poor Englishmen are to accept humbly from 
the Germans.” After this very unscholarly beginning he went on to allege 
that ‘‘ scientific criticism had decreed that the date of the Song must be much 
later than Solomon, and that the little word ‘shel’ is a proof of its lateness, 
as it had been revealed to the critics that this word was not in use before the 
Exile. But Dr. Chaplin’s weight showed that ‘shel’ was a word of the 
seventh or eighth century B. C. This obstacle, however, Prof. Kénig had 
removed by declaring that ‘shel’ is not on the weight. But it is there, and 
the cast is merely imperfect and failed to show it.” 

To this very harsh and unworthy assault Prof. Kénig could only reply 
that he had supposed the cast to be a nach bilding fac-simile, and if mistaken, 
he had been merely misled by the cast which the Fund had advertised as 
accurate. Here was the good name of the Fund before the public in an 
unenviable light, and all its friends became most anxious as to the outcome 
of the controversy. Prof. S. R. Driver, of Oxford, received the letter of 
Dr. Sayce, showing his injustice to the Germans, and vindicating them 
from the undeserved censure. Dr. Chaplin followed with a note saying that 
he and Mr. Armstrong and others had examined the original and the casts, 
and they could not see that the latter are imperfect. But he had sent both 
to Prof. W. Robertson Smith for thorough examination and report. 

Prof. Smith’s report appeared in the Academy of November 6th, and is 
calm, elaborate and carefully ordered. 1. He declares the weight to be 
correctly drawn in the Statement for October, 1890, and pronounces the 
original skilfully made and polished. 2. He explains the doubts of Prof. 
Kénig and Prof. Enting, the Germans whom Dr. Sayce impugns. 3. He 
finds the cast correct, having examined it in all lights and under several 
lenses. Others of competent skill were consulted and all declared the cast 
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perfect. 4. He doubts the ‘‘shel,” the first letter of which is not clear, 


and he thoroughly describes the defect, which is upon the left side of the 
letter. 5. He finds that the two inscriptions show different ages, the 
‘‘shel” being older, and intended to be replaced by the other because it was 
partly worn. 6. He concludes that the two are not to be read as one, as 
Dr. Sayce did. 7. He thinks the latter part ungenuine. 8. The word 
netseg as read by Dr. Sayce on this weight and on the Wright bean he does 
not accept, saying that it is an impossible form, but on this point he requires 
further study. 

So far Prof. Smith. His conclusion turned scholars to another point, and 
accordingly we find a correspondent in the next issue coming to the aid of 
Dr. Sayce as to the word etseg, which he declares unobjectionable. 

More will no doubt follow when Dr. Sayce has time to take up the matter ; 
but two conclusions can now be formed: first and most important, the Fund 
is cleared from all carelessness in respect to its cast ; secondly, the roughness 
shown by Dr. Sayce must be deplored and must be taken as a warning to all. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge. U. S. Secretary. 





Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund and 


its Archeological Survey Fund. : 
To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions since Nov. 20th are gratefully acknowleged : 













Mrs. N. LANSING ZABRISKIE $40.00 Francis Hall............... $ 5.00 ; 
Hon. Charles Miner......... 5.00 Hon. Horace White......... 10.00 
Nathaniel Schmidt, LL. D.. 5.00 Hon. H. O. Houghton...... 10.00 
First Congregational Church. 1.00 Warren F. Draper.......... 5-00 
Miss Mary Coles........... 5.00 Gilmor Meredith........... 5.00 
Prof. John Binney, D. D.... 5.00 Alexander S. Webb, LL. D.. 10.00 : 
Edward A. Smith.......... 10.00 S. D. CoyKENDALL......... 25.00 i 
Rev. James Mulcahey, D. D. 5.00 William W. Wickes........ 5-00 
Rev. Geo. S. Converse, D.D. 5.00 Mrs. Frederic Goodridge.... 5.00 
Mrs. Richard Baker......... 5.00 Hon. Edward G. Mason..... 5-00 
Prof. John Phelps Taylor.... 5.00 Mrs. Edward G. Mason..... 5-00 
James A. Stone ....0000.00% 5.00 Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams. 5.00 
Mrs. David P. Kimball...... 10.00 Morgan Dix, D. D., D.C. L. 10.00 
Pres. SetH Low, LL. D... 25.00 Philip G. Brown....... asae 5.00 
OO he TUN so cisiik orb ak cece 20.00 Mrs. Joun J. BaGiey...... 25.00 f 


Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence,D.D 5.00 Hon. Charles H. S. Davis, a 
Miss Sarah H. Killikelly .... 5.00 M. D., Ph. D 5-00 
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Zo the Editor of Biblia: 


From November 2oth to date I have received, very thankfully, these sub- 
scriptions to the Archeological Fund: 
The Century Association....$ 5.00 Miss Elizabeth M. Sharpe. ..$10.00 
Mrs. N. Lansing Zabriskie... 5.00 Hon. Edward G. Mason 
Mrs. David P. Kimball J Mrs. Edward G. Mason 
Dr. William C. Wey ; Mrs. M. E. Stevens 
Francis Hall 


The above subscriptions are in response to over 250 earnest requests for a 
renewal of subscriptions, sent out on December 1st. We try to hope that 
before January 1st many more ‘ renewals” will have occured. 

Ws. C. WinsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, December 20, 1893. 


Hymn to Yama. 


To Yama, mighty king, be gifts and homage paid. 

He was the first of men that died; the first to brave 

Death’s rapid rushing stream, the first to point the road 

To heaven, and welcome others to that bright abode. 

No power can rob us of the home thus won by thee; 

O king, we come! The born must die, must tread the path 
That thou hast trod—the path by which each race of men 
In long succession, and our fathers too, have passed. 

Soul of the dead! depart; fear not to take the road— 

The ancient road—by which thy ancestors have gone ; 
Ascend to meet the god—to meet thy happy fathers, 

Who dwell in bliss with him. Fear not to pass the guards— 
The four-eyed brindled dogs—that watch for the departed. 
Return unto thy home, O soul! Thy sin and shame 

Leave them behind on earth; assume a shining form— 

Thy ancient shape—refined and from all taint set free. 


—From the Rig-Veda. 1000 B. C. 





The latest excavations on the pyramid fields of Sakkarah have brought to 
light a wall-painting, on which a high official is represented as playing chess 
with a partner, at the time of the government of king Teta, who belonged to 
the sixth dynasty. Professor Lepsius formerly assigned the reign of that 
monarch to about the year 2700 B. C. Professor Brugsch, correcting this 


chronology, puts it back to still greater antiquity, namely to the year 3300 


B.C. So that chess would have been known in the once mysterious 
land of Mizraim something like 5200 years ago. 
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Hymn to the Setting Sun. 


= - _ formed part of a Babylonian ritual, and was written about 
500 B. C.: 
” O Sun, in the middle of the sky, at thy setting, 
May the bright gates welcome thee favorably, 
May the door of heaven be docile to thee. 
May the god director, thy faithful messenger, mark the way ! 
In E-bara, seat of thy royalty, he makes thy greatness shine forth. 
May the Moon, thy beloved spouse, come to meet thee with joy. 
May thy heart rest in peace. 
May the glory of thy god-head remain with thee. 
Powerful hero, O Sun! shine gloriously. 
Lord of E-bara, direct in thy road thy foot rightly. 
O Sun, in making thy way, take the path marked for thy rays! 
Thou art the lord of judgment over all nations. 


Archeological Notes. 

In the Scottish Review for October, Major Conder reconsiders ‘* The 
Earliest Ages of Hebrew History” in the light of ‘‘the political correspond- 
ence accidently discovered at Tell Amarna in Egypt, belonging to the 
fifteenth century B. C.,” and of ‘‘the Akkadian inscriptions found at Tell 
Loh,” ‘* which cannot be placed later than the twenty-fourth century B. C.” 
From these sources the political history of Palestine appears, down to the 
time of the Hebrew Conquest, to have included two distinct periods—the 
first being that of Mongol domination, during which tribes of Semitic race, 
continually increasing in numbers, but living to a great extent in a pastoral 
condition, pushed southwards from the fords of the Euphrates at Carchemish. 

Major Conder infers that among these Semitic tribes the Amorites and the 
Hebrew emigrants from Ur of the Chaldees must be included. The second 
period was one of Egyptian domination, lasting two centuries. During the 
rebellion that followed, the letters found at Tell Amarna from the cities of 
Joppa, Jerusalem, Ascalon, etc., complain of invasion by the Adiri, ‘a 
desert people coming from the land of Seir.” Major Conder infers that 
these Adiri are the Hebrews under Joshua, and finds in the notice of their 


conquests ‘‘the first possible allusion to Hebrew history as yet known from 
monumental sources.” 


‘Do not repeat any extravagance of language; do not listen to it; it isa 
thing which has escaped from a hasty mouth. If it is repeated, look, with- 
out hearing it, towards the earth; say nothing in regard to it. Cause him 
who speaks to thee to know what is just; even him who provokes to injust- 
ice; cause that which is just to be done, cause it to triumph. As to that 
which is hateful according to the law, condemn it by unveiling it.”—From 
the Precepts of Ptah-Hotep. 4600 B. C. 
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Prof. Paul Haupt, head of the Semitic Department of the Johns Hopkins 
University, at Baltimore, has begun an interesting series of lectures on 
‘*Old Testament Literature.” The lectures are closely connected with the 
new revised version and translation of the Old Testament, now going on 
under the editorship of Prof. Haupt. The first lecture was merely intro- 
ductory, a great part being taken up with a lengthy bibliography of the 
chief works bearing upon the subject. In speaking of the probable time 
covered by the documents which made the groundwork of the Old Testa- 
ment, Dr. Haupt said that the most approved estimate is one thousand 
years, the earliest document, the Song of Deborah, in Judges, being esti- 
mated as having been written shortly after the time of the event chronicled, 
and not later than 1130 B. C., and the latest, the document from which the 
Book of Esther was compiled, having been written about 130 B.C. David's 
lament over Saul, estimated as being the oldest composition next to the Song 
of Deborah, is remarkable as embodying no religious thought whatever. 
The rest of the lecture was taken up with comparing the relative age of the 
Hebrew and Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, the oldest extant of the latter, 
dating from the time of Sargon I., dwarfing the age of the Hebrew inscript- 
ions into insignificance, with a well authenticated date, certainly not less 
than 3800 B. C.; and since the discovery of this single inscription some 
years ago, no less than six more inscriptions, dating from the remote time 
when the ancient monarch ruled, have been found. 





Do ye, O Ahura, and thou, O Righteousness, 
Grant gladness unto these : 

Bestow upon them the peaceful amenities of home 
And quiet happiness...... 


Do ye now therefore assign unto us your aid in abundance 

For our great cause. 

May we be partakers of the bountiful grace of these gone equals, 
Your counsellors and servants. 


—From the Zend-Avesta. Fifth Century B. C. 





It is said in the book of Poetry, ‘‘Although the fish sink and lie at the 
bottom, it is still quite clearly seen.” Therefore the superior man examines 
his heart that there may be nothing wrong there, and that he may have no 
cause for dissatisfaction with himself. That wherein the superior man can- 
not be equalled is simply this,—his work which other men cannot see. 

It is said in the book of Poetry, ‘‘Looked at in your apartment, be there 
free from shame, when you are exposed to the light of heaven.” There- 
fore the superior man, even when he is not moving, has a fee/ing of rever- 
ence, and while he speaks not, he has the fee/ing of truthfulness. —Con/ucius. 


551, B.C. 
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The British Museum has been very recently enriched, by the gift of the 
Khedive, with four mummy-coffins of great interest. Egypt has given us 
many surprises, but none more striking than the discoveries made in 1887 
and 1891. In the former year the royal mummies, including those of 
Thothmes III., the conqueror of Asia, and Rameses II., were discovered. 
In 1891 the still more wonderful find was made of the mummies of the 
priests and priestesses of the order of Amen. Scholars at once associated 
these two results of research with each other. The mummies were found in 
vast excavated hiding-places, showing that there must have been a reason 
for the concealment. Round these coffins one of the most remarkable 
chapters of the religious and secular history of the world centres, the order 
of Amen having been probably the most powerful and perfectly organized 
ancient sacredotal order. The discovery in 1891 was made by M. Grébaut, 
in the immediate neighborhood of Deir-el-Bahari, where he found a well 
giving access to an immense tomb, in which was found 163 coffins of mem- 
bers of the confraternity of Amen. There were also a number of ushadti 
figures and statues of Isis and Nephthys, the latter being hollow and 
containing papyrus rolls. All these objects were removed to the museum at 
Ghizeh, where the larger portion are now on exhibition. But the Khedive 
and the museum authorities decided to present the surplus coffins to the 
European powers which had shown such great interest in Egyptian explora- 
tion. Accordingly a few months ago a raffle was held at Ghizeh, and four 
of the coffins and some other objects fell to the lot of the British Museum. 
The coffin of a priestess in the museum is that of Tent-han-f, and is very 
large and ‘* double,” presenting a fine specimen of Egyptian work, probably 
of thie XXIId Dynasty (B. C. goo). The paintings which decorate it are 
taken chiefly from the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” Another coffin is that of a 
priest whose name is unknown, but who seems to have been an incense- 
burner in the temple. Like that of the priestess it is richly decorated. The 
coffin is probably of the time of the XXIst or XXIId Dynasty. Along with 
the objects presented to the Museum are a pair of sepulchral boxes belonging 
tothe priestess Huit. These probably contained toilet and other necessaries 
for the deceased, and are adorned with mythological scenes. 





















































































































Prof. Gardner in his ‘New Chapters from Greek History,” says: ‘*Beside 
the stream of actual history of the past runs another stream of ideal history, 
the course not that which has taken place, but of that which is supposed to 
have taken place. It may often turn out that beliefs as to what took place, 
though not corresponding to the facts, yet exercised a greater political and 
social influence than the facts themselves. The contemporaries of Miltiades 
and Alexander believed that the Trojan War was historical fact, and that 


belief of theirs exercised an enormous effect on their political and military 
actions, 
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The first thing that a Western observer remarks in the pose of Egyptian 
drawings of the human figure is that it is an impossible combination accord- 
ing to our ideas. We see the face in profile, the eye full length, the chest 
in front view, and the legs sidewise. But before we condemn this as con- 
trary to nature it is weH, as Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie suggests, to see 
what the attitude of a modern Egyptian is, and how far our notions are 
correct. To avoid all ideas of posing for the subject he selects the figure of 
a boy from a large group photographed without any special aim by a Cairo 
dealer. In the kneeling figure are seen the profile of the face, the eye full, 
the chest in front view, and the legs sidewise. Everything that we have 
heard condemned as unnatural and impossible in the ancient sculptures is 
seen in the modern native, without any constraint, when simply taking an 
easy position. This shows what is the true ideal of the conventional Egypt- 
ian pose ; it is a three-quarters view, modified by the omission of the much 
foreshortened parts beyond the profile —a simplification which was essential 
to an outline system of representation. 


Tenderness for suffering humanity is characteristic of the Ancient Egypt- 
ians. Gratefully does a man acknowledge in his autobiography (4000 B. C.): 
‘*Wandering I wandered and was hungry, bread was set before me: I fled 
from the land naked, there was given me fine linen.” It is a glory to a man 
that ‘the poor shall make their moan at the door of his tomb.” An inscrip- 
tion on a tomb at Beni-Hassan, written about 2500 B. C., reads: “I have 
not oppressed any widow. No prisoner languished in my days. No one 
died of hunger. When there were years of famine I had my fields ploughed. 
I gave food to the inhabitants, so that there was no hungry person. I gave 
the widow equal portions with the married. I did not prefer the rich to the 
poor.” Ona well of the Temple at Karnak there is sculptured the earliest 
known extraditionary treaty. It is between Ramses II. and a Khetan prince. 
The last clause provides that political fugitives are to be sent back, with the 
following humane provision for their personal safety: ‘*Whoever shall be 
delivered up, himself, his wives, his children, let him not be smitten to the 
death ; moreover, let him not suffer in the eyes, in the mouth, in the feet; 
moreover, let not any crime be set up against him.” This treaty was en- 
graved for the Khetan prince on a silver tablet. In a volume of maxims we 
read: ‘*Maltreat not an inferior. Let your wife find in you her protector, 
maltreat her not. Save not thine own life at the cost of another’s.” On the 
tomb of a man at El-Kalb (4000 B. C.) it is recorded that he ‘‘never left 
home with anger in his heart.” 


Prof. Hiram H. Bice, a valued contributor to BrBia, has been elected 4 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of London. 
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The Hittites, as real people, are now determined to have been a Semitic 
tribe, speaking a dialect not remote from that of Pheenicia. They are not 
the people who wrote the mysterious inscriptions in syllabic characters which 
still so puzzle the antiquary. These are now referred to as ‘‘Pseudo-Hittites,” 
or Chaldi. Their language is still unclassified. Nikolski has printed 
twenty-two Chaldic inscriptions with attempted renderings, in the pro- 
ceedings of the Moscow Archeological Society. Nikolsky, Lehmann, and 
Belck, treat with small respect Prof. Sayce’s so-called identifications and 
translations of the Vannic inscriptions. 

The present tendency seems to be to regard the Chaldi as of Indo-Ger- 
manic origin, probably immigrants from Europe, and their culture largely 
self-developed. Lehmann in the last number of the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnology, 
gives the credit of the first broaching this theory to Prof. Puchstein. 


Part XVIII of ** Ancient Egypt,” which was sent out the first week in 
January, is devoted to ‘*‘ The Future World—The Burial—The Soul—The 
Journey to the ‘Land of Life’—The Judgment—Heaven and Hell.” Part 
XIX will be devoted to ‘‘ Egyptology and the Bible.” This will conclude 
the chapters devoted to the religion of Ancient Egypt. The succeeding 


numbers of the work will consider Domestic Economy, Arts and Sciences, 
Decorative Arts, and the Explorations and Discoveries in Lower Egypt. 


The subscriptions to the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,” are coming in very good. 
We hope in February to have the work from the press. 


We desire to call the attention of the readers of BiBxia to the advertise- 
ment in this number of the ancient Egyptian ‘* Book of the Dead.” An 
opportunity is given of procuring a copy of this remarkable work at a 
merely nominal price. By the aid of photo-engraving the seventy-nine 
plates of the Turin Papyrus and the twenty plates of the Louvre papyrus are 
reproduced; that of the Turin papyrus being an exact fac-simile, as edited 
by Lepsius, and dating from about 7oo B. C. A complete translation is 
given in English, and the valuable index of Lieblein is autographed by the 
editor much plainer and better than the original. This work is indis- 
pensable not only to the Egyptologist, but to the general reader who desires 
to become acquainted with one of the earliest religions, dating back over 
five thousand years. This work is undertaken at a great expense, and we 
trust that every copy will be subscribed for before publication. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nse (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celuin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less éffect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nedireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nee,” included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 
¥ 1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 


portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 

Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 

ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 


Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brszia for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars,” 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life—among them eighty-nine- 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. OC, 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOOAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 


- Hartford, Conn. 


Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. R. G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. - 


President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 18 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester. 
Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I 


Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 


ee A 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 131 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Henry Phipps, 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., 
Albany, N. N. ¥. 

Albert Aub, 48 East 88d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 
Hiland street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. 32 Nassau 
St., New York City. 


160 Franklin 


Jr., Esq., Pittsburg, 


Esq., Allegheny 
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8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
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Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 113 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 187 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
we Charles M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, 


Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph. D., College Hall, 
Byng Place, London, W. C. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 


t¥~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. Ali services for the Funp by its. honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
ulvocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.8., LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G., F.R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans,.and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the lenefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 


been asceytained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Sir CHartes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. Tuer Survey or WEsTERN Pa.gs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tue AronaoLoeioaL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae GroroaicaL Survey or PAt- 


ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. ExoavATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tae Survey on tHE East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry intro MannERS AND Cus- 
toms, Provrerss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the ussistance of 
the President of the Archwological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
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Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


MERIDEN, CONN, 


TyYPis: 


Breuia PuBLisHine Co., f 


MDCCCXCIV. 


VENALIS ProstaT 
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